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For “ The Friend.” 
News from the Stars, 
(Concluded from page 402.) . 
Nearly four years ago, Dr. Huggins suc- 
eded in showing that the bright star Sirius 
travelling at an enormously rapid rate away 
omus. In other words, besides that rapid 
wart motion which is shifting the place of 


UO * 
cond. These would float down the stream, 
maining always separated by a constant 
stance. Thus, if the stream were flowing 
\ree feet per second, the corks would be a 
ard apart (supposing, for convenience of illus- 
ation, that each cork was thrown with 
<actly the same force and in exactly the 
ime direction.) Now, if a person a mile or 
» down the stream saw these corks thus float- 
ig past, he could infer that they had been 
yrown in at regular intervals; and, more- 
ver, if he knew the rate of the stream, and 
vat the corks were thrown in by a person 
anding at the river’s edge, he would know 
1at the interval between the throwing of 
1ecessive corks was one second. But, vice 
orsa, if he knew the rate of the stream, and 
at the corks were thrown in at intervals of 
ne second, he could infer that the person 
arowing them was standing still. For let us 
nsider what would happen, if the cork- 
over sauntered up-stream or down-stream 
hile throwing corks at intervals of one 
ond. Suppose he moved up-stream at the 
ita of a foot per second; then, when he has 
arown one cork, he moves a foot up-stream 
efore he throws the next; and the first cork 
as floated three feet down stream ; hence the 
xcond cork falls four feet behind the first. 
‘hus the common distance between the corks 
i now four feet instead of three feet. Next 
appose he saunters down-stream at the rate 
fa foot per second; then, when he hasthrown 
ne cork, he moves a foot down-stream before 
throws the next; and the first cork has 
ted three feet down-stream; hence the 
nd cork falls only two feet behind the 
rst. Thus the common distance between the 


corks is now two feet instead of three feet. 
It is clear, then, that the person standing a 
mile or so down-stream, if he.knows that the 
stream is flowing three feet pér'sécond, and 
that his friend up stream is throwing one cork 
in per second, can be quite sure that his friend 
is standing still if the corks come past with a 
common interval of three feet between them. 
Moreover, he can be equally sure that his 
friend is sauntering up-stream if the corks 
come past with a common interval exceeding 
three feet; and that he is sauntering down- 
stream, if the common interval is less than 
three feet. And if, by some process of measur- 
ing, he can find out exactly how much greater 
or how much less than three feet the interval 
is, he can tell exactly how fast his friend is 
sauntering up-stream or down-stream. It 
would not matter how far down-stream the 
observer might be, so long as the stream’s rate 
of flow remained unchanged; nor, indeed, 
would it matter, even though the stream 
flowed at a different rate past the observer 
than past the cork-thrower, so long as neither 
of these two rates were liable to alteration. 


of corks in our illus 
fiow for light-waves is d infinitely faste 
than that of any river, being no less than 
185,000 miles per second. The successive 
light-waves are set in motion at infinitely 
shorter time-intervals, since for extreme red 
light there are no less than 458,000,000,000,- 
000 undulations per second, and for extreme 
violet no less than 727,000,000,000,000; but 
these specific differences do not affect the 
exactness of the illustration. It is obvious 
that all that is necessary to make the parallel 
complete is that the flow of light-waves shall 
reach the observer at a constant rate (which 
is the actual case), and that he shall know, 
in the case of any particular and distinguish- 
able kind of light, what is the rate at which 
the wave-action is successively excited, and 
be able to compare with this known rate the 
rate at which they successively reach him. 
If they come in quicker succession than from 
a luminous body at rest, he will know that 
the source of light is approaching as certainly 
as our observer down-stream would know 
that his friend was sauntering towards him 
if the corks came two feet apart instead of 
three feet. If, on the contrary, the light- 
waves of a particular kind come in slower 
succession than from a body at rest, the ob- 
server will know that the source of light is 
receding, precisely as the river-side observer 
would know that his friend was travelling 
away from him if the corks came past him 
four feet apart instead of three. 

Now, the stellar spectroscopist can dis- 
tinguish among the light waves of varied 
length which reach him, those which have a 
particular normal length. He analyses star- 
light with his spectroscope, and gets from it 
a rainbow-tinted streak crossed by dark lines. 


These dark lines belong to definite parts of 
the spectrum ; that is, to such and such parts 
of its red, or orange, or yellow, or green, or 
blue, or indigo, or violet portion. Thus they 
correspond to light having a particular wave- 
length. And many of these lines in stellar 
spectra are identifiable with the lines due to 
known elements. For instance, in the spec- 
trum of Sirius there are four strong dark lines 
corresponding to the known bright lines of 
the spectrum of hydrogen. Thus the wave- 
length corresponding to any one of these dark 
lines is perfectly well known to the spectro- 
scopist from what he has already learned by 
examining the bright lines of hydrogen. Now, 
if Sirius were receding very rapidly, the wave- 
length corrosponding to one of these lines 
would be lengthened ; it would correspond, in 
fact, to a part of the spectrum nearer the red 
end or the region of longer light-waves, and 
thus the dark line would be shifted towards 
the red end of the spectrum: whereas, on the 
contrary, if Sirius were very rapidly approach- 
ing, the dark line would be shifted towards 
the violet end of the spectrum. All that 
would be necessary would be that the rate of 
approach or recession should bear an appre- 


of|ciable proportion to the rate at which light 
r|travels, or 185,000 mile’ per second. For, re- _ 


verting to our cork-thrower, it is clear that if 
he travelled up-stream or down-stream at a 
rate exceedingly minute compared with the 
stream’s rate of flow, it would be impossible 
for the observer down stream to be aware of 
the cork-thrower’s motion in either direction, 
unless, indeed, he had some very exact means 
of measuring the interval between the succes- 
sive corks. 

Now the spectrum of a star can be made 
longer or shorter according to the. dispersive 
power employed. The longer it is, the fainter 
its light will be; but, s0 long as the dark lines 
can be seen, the longer the spectrum is, the 
greater is the shift due to stellar recession or 
approach ; and therefore the more readily may 
such recession or approach be detected. But, 
with the instrument used by Dr. Huggins 
four years ago, it was hopeless, save in the 
case of the brilliant Sirius (giving more than 
five times as much light as any other star 
visible in our northern heavens), to look for 
any displacement due to a lower rate of reces- 
sion than some hundred miles per second 
(little more than the two-thousandth part of 
the velocity of light). What was to be done, 
then, was to provide a much more powerful 
telescope, so that the stellar-spectra would 
bear a considerably greater degree of disper- 
sion. With admirable promptitude the Royal 
Society devoted a large sum of money to the 
construction of such an instrument, to be lent 
to Dr. Huggins for the prosecution of his re- 
searches into stellar motions of approach and 
‘recession. ‘This telescope, with an aperture 
‘of fifteen inches, and a light-gathering power 
somewhat exceeding that usual with such an 
aperture, was ienwediagty completed, and pro- 
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vided with the necessary spectroscopic appli- 
ances. Many months have not passed since 
all the arrangements were complete. 

In the meantime, I had arrived at certain 
inferences respecting the proper motions of 
the stars, on which Dr. Huggins’s researches 
by the new method seemed likely to throw 
an important light. 

I had constructed a chart in which the pro- 
per motions of about 1 200 stars were pictured. 
To each star a minute arrow was affixed, the 
length of the arrow indicating the rate at 
which the star is moving on the celestial vault, 
while the direction in which the arrow point- 
ed shows the direction of the star’s apparent 
motion. This being done, it was possible to 
study the proper motions much more agree- 
ably and satisfactorily than when they were 
simply presented in catalogue. And certain 
features, hitherto ,unrecognized, at once be- 
came apparent. Amongst these was the pecu- 
liarity which I have denominated “‘star-drift;” 
the fact, namely, that certain groups of stars 
are travelling in a common direction. This 
was indicated, in certain cases, in too signifi- 
cant a manner to be regarded as due merely 
to chance distribution in these stellar motions; 
ard I was able to select certain instances in 
which I asserted that the drift was unmis- 
takable and real. 

Amongst these instances was the one before 
alluded to of a very remarkable kind in the 
‘seven stars” of Ursa Major. Now when the 
proper motions of these seven stars had been 
mapped, I found that whereas Alpha and Eta 
are moving much as they would if the Sun’s 
motion were alone in question, the other five 
are all moving at one and the same rate, in 
almost the exactly opposite direction. More- 
over, a small star close by Zeta, is moving in 
the same direction and at the same rate as 
the rest of this set. And besides this star 
Zeta has a telescopic companion which ac- 
companies him in his motion on the celestial 
sphere. 

It remained, however, that the crucial test 
of motion-measurement should be applied. 

In the middle of May last (1872), I received 
a letter from Dr. Huggins announcing that 
the five are all receding from the earth. He 
found that Alpha is approaching. As to Kta 
he was uncertain as to the direction of motion, 
and mentioned that “the star was to be ob- 
served again.” He subsequently found that 
this star is receding. But whereas all the 
five are receding at the enormous rate of 20 
miles per second, Kta’s recession was so much 
smaller that, as we have seen, Dr. Huggins 
was unable to satisfy himself at a single obser- 
vation that the star was receding at all. 

We have at length, then, evidence, which 
admits of no question—so obviously conclu- 
sive is it—to show not only that star-drift is 
a reality but that subordinate systems exist 
within the sidereal system. We moreover 
recognize an unquestionable instance of a 
characteristic peculiarity of structure in a 
certain part of the heavens. For, though star- 
‘drift exists elsewhere, yet every instance of 
star-drift is quite distinct in character—the 
drift in Cancer unlike that in Ursa, and both 
these drifts unlike the drifts in Taurus, and 
equally unlike the drift in Aries or Leo. 
Much more, indeed, is contained in the fact 
now placed beyond question, than appears on 
the surface. Rightly understood, it exhibits 
the sidereal system itself as a scheme utterly 
unlike what has hitherto been imagined. The 
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vastness of extent, the variety of structure, 
the complexity of detail, and the amazing 
vitality, on which I have long insisted, are all 
implied in that single and, as it were, local 
feature which I had set as a crucial test of my 
theories. 


——_—_> e____ 
For “The Friend.” 


Fidelity Hull. 


The following interesting account of one 
who was called in early life from the trials 
and temptations of time to a better inherit- 
ance, is given in the third volume of Piety 
Promoted. 

“She was the daughter of Thomas and Hliza- 
beth Stark, and in her early years she was in 
some degree inclined to indulge herself in a 
deviation from the simplicity of her religious 
profession; yet not by any means in such a 
degree as is usually termed gay or extrava- 
gant. This deviation her more enlightened 
judgment afterwards disapproved. About the 
twentieth year of her age she was married to 
Samuel Hull, of Uxbridge, Eng., and became 
the mother of two children, from whom, how- 
ever, she was soon separated, a period of de- 
clining health ending in death, about the 
twenty-third year of her age. 

Early in her illness her heart became more 
and more disposed to seek for the knowledge 
of the Lord; and when her disease gained 
ground, she entertained much doubt of re- 
covery; yet said that she should not much 
mind the leaving of this world, if she had an 
assurance of happiness hereafter. 

She now saw the vanity of indulging in 
dress ; also the pernicious tendency, to young 
people, of reading novels and similar produc- 
tions. Pernicious indeed is this practice. 
Simply considered it is a waste of time. It 
likewise indisposes the mind for the serious 
concerns of real life; and for its truest, greatest 
concern, the preparation for a better, through 
the grace and redemption of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Her anxiety on this account was mani- 


fested by a letter which she wrote to a rela- 


tion ; in which she entreated her, that if she 
had any such books, they might be destroyed 
for the sake of her children. Similar advice 
she also left in writing, for such as might 
have committed to them the care of her own 
son and daughter, 

A few months before her decease, a Friend 
called to visit her; and believed it right to 
address her with a few words of encourage- 
ment. She was at that time preserved in a 
good degree of resignation, though she had 
(not yet that full assurance of happiness which 
she had longed for. Nevertheless, at the time, 
his words were particularly conaoling ; and in 
a subsequent opportunity, he was made instru- 
mental of more complete relief to her much 
tried mind. She broke out as it were in rap- 
ture, ‘Why does the Lord deal thus bounti- 
fully with me, a poor sinful creature, unde- 
serving the least of his mercies ? What is this 
I feel? Thou hast healed me of all my mala- 
dies, both inwardly and outwardly. O my 
Lord, and my God, how sweet is thy presence! 
What shall | render unto thee? Oh! this is 
what I wanted. NowIam bappy. I thank 
thee, O Lord ; for thou indeed art good.’ 

She then paused; but soon she turned her 
eyes affectionately on her mother, saying, 


a transient effusion of joy. The next day she 


told some visitors of her favored state, a 


1 
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expressed herself in a very tender mann@} 
‘The Lord,’ said she, ‘is good. Yesterday w 
a memorable day to me. I think I shall nev§ 
forget it. My bonds are unloosed. There§ 
balm in Gilead. I feel more sweetness th@ 
I can express in words.’ She also express 
her hope that her visiting friends could fe 
something of the same ; and she entreated hf 
husband to give her up freely. 

But although her consolation was th 
great, and at one time, as we have seen, 
transcendent as to supersede her sense | 
bodily infirmity and pain; her disease a | 
vanced, and her consequent suffering was ofte | 
felt and acknowledged, though not reping 
at. She once said, ‘My tribulation is grea 
Oh, how careful we had need be, to make th 
Lord our friend ; for if I did not feel him neg 
I could not support myself under this gre 
affliction.’ Nevertheless, she had a word 
encouragement to most of those who visite 
her, and she often exclaimed that God is love 
and that those who dwell in him, dwell 
love. . 

She had once an opportunity of conferen@ 
with two Friends. They were encouragin 
her not to withhold any thing she might ha 
to communicate to them. Making a paus 
she replied to this effect: ‘I cannot spea 
unless power is given to me. I have felt ¢ 
this season much stripped, and expect to b 
tried with the buffetings of Satan. What ca 
I say to the Lord’s servants; but that the 
should hold on their way, and they will ez 
perience peace and joy for evermore.’ 

Various admonitory and encouraging ré 
marks were written or uttered by her in th 
course of her illness. She told some of he 
relations, by letter, that if they could feel th 
peace which she felt, they would leave all th 
transitory enjoyments of this world to er 
deavor after it. She often earnestly desire 
those about her to keep near to the Almighty 
and said that he would do great things fo 
them. Once she said, ‘It is clearly presente 
to my view that the gates of heaven are ope 
to receive me.’ She frequently remarked 
that the peace and comfort of her mind ove 
balanced her very great bodily afflictions an 
infirmities. 

Once when some of her relations returne 
from meeting, she addressed them thus: ‘ 
hope you have had a comfortable opportunit 
together ;’ and she remarked that though fo 
some time she had been prevented from goin 
to meeting, yet she was often comforted b; 
the divine presence. * ‘ + 

About three days before she departed, he 
busband’s father and other relatives bein 
present, after a solemn pause, she was raise 
in a wonderful manner in praises and praye 
to the Almighty ; and gave such good admo 
nitions to those around her, as were the mean 
of greatly humbling and contriting thei 
minds. She departed in great peace the 15t 
of the Third month, 1792.” 


The Earthworm. 

About twenty years since, an eminent na 
turalist, while visiting a friend in the country 
was surprised to hear from his host, that o1 
some pasture-land which he possessed, an un 
accountable change had taken place in th 


‘Thou hast no need to sorrow for me, for it|character of the soil, which in various field 
will be well with me.’ Nor was this merely|had, without apparent cause, materially in 
a sudden perception of unexpected relief, and creased in depth Soring. ars 

ir ‘and that cinders and other substances, whick 


the previous yeal 
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d originally been thrown upon the surface, | 
apparently sunk to a considerable depth | 
the soil. Curiosity induced him-to try a 
experiments in order to ascertain the 
use of this strange phenomenon, and with 
is view he dug several holes in different 
Ids ; in these he found similar indications of 
gradually increasing thickness in the sur- 
ce-soil, and beneath, an accumulation of 
bbles, cinders and lime, which had origin- 
y been deposited on the surface. In one 
ld, for instance, the cinders which had been 
rown on the surface three years previously, 
re buried to the depth of an inch; in an- 
her they were buried three inches deep, and 
med a layer an inch in thickness. But let 
give the narrative in his own words :— 
“The appearance in all the above cases was 
if (in the language of farmers who are ac- 
ainted with these facts) the fragments had 
vorked themselves down.’ It is, however, 
arcely possible that cinders or pebbles, and 
ill less powdered quicklime, could sink 
rough compact earth and a layer of matted 
ots of vegetables, to a depth of some inches. 
1e explanation of these facts which occurred 
Mr. Wedgewood” (his host), “though it 
ay appear trivial at first, I have no doubt 
the correct one, namely that the whole 
eration is due to the digestive process in the 
mmon earthworm. On carefully examin- 
g between the blades of grass in the fields 
he described, I found scarcely a space of 
fo inches square without a little heap of 
lindrical castings of worms. It is well 
own that worms in their excavations swal- 
w earthy matter, and that, having separated 
e portion which serves for their nutriment, 
ey eject at the mouth of their burrows the 
mainder in little intestine-shaped heaps. 
nese partly retain their form until the rain 
d thaws of winter spread the matter uni- 
rmly over the surface. The worm is unable 
swallow coarse particles, and as it would 
turally avoid pure or caustic lime, the finer 
rth, lying beneath tbe cinders, burnt marl 
lime, would be removed by a slow process 
the surface. This supposition is not ima- 
nary, for in the field in which the cinders 
.d been spread out only half a year before, 
actually saw the castings of the worms 
aped on the smaller fragments. Nor, I re 
at, is the agency so trivial as at first it 
ight be thought, the great number of earth- 
orms, as every One must be aware who has 
er dug in a grass-field, making up for the 
significant quantity of the work which each 
rforms. 
“On the idea of the superficial mould hav- 
z been thus prepared, the advantage of old 
sture-land, which, it is well known, farmers 
England are particularly averse to break 
, is explained, for the length of time re- 
ired to form a thick stratum must be con- 
lerable. In the peaty field, in the course of 
teen years, about 3} inches had been well 
epared ; but it is probable that the process 
continued, though at a very slow rate, to a 
ach greater depth. Every time a worm is 
iven, by dry weather or any other cause, to 
scend deep, it must bring to the surface, 
1en it empties the contents of its body, a 
w particles of fresh earth. Thus the ma- 
res added by man, as well as the constituent 
rts of the soil, become thoroughly mingled, 
d a nearly homogeneous character is given 
the soil. Although the conclusion may 
pear at first startling, it will be difficult to 


Q 


deny the probability, that every particle of|young man lived, and in the evening stopped 


earth, forming the bed from which the turf in 
old pasture-land springs, has passed through 
the intestines of worms, and hence the term 
‘animal mould’ would in some respects be 
more appropriate than that of ‘ vegetable 
mould.’” He concludes by remarking, ‘that 
the agriculturist, in ploughing the ground, 
follows a method strictly natural; he only 
imitates in a rude manner, without being able 
either to bury the pebbles, or to sift the fine 
from the coarse earth, the work which Nature 
is daily performing by the agency of the 
earthworm.” 

With regard to the latter portion of these 
remarks, exemplifying, as they do, in a forci- 
ble manner the principle to which we have 
more than once alluded in the course of this 
short history, namely that Nature has not 


at his mother’s, who was then a widow, to 
stay over night. Though an entire stranger 
to the family, he seemed soon to be brought 
under exercise, and before they-retired for the 
night he spoke at considerable length to some 
one in the little company present, in a par- 
ticular manner, and quoted the saying of our 
Saviour, who, in answer to the query, when 
the kingdom of God should come, replied : 
‘The kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation, neither shall they say, Lo! here, 
or, lo! there, for behold the kingdom of God 
is within you.” He said that there were 
many saying, as it were, in this day, lo! here 
is Christ, and Jo! he is there; but go not after 
them, nor follow them, for the seed of the 
kingdom will be found within, and not by 
outward observation. Religion did not con- 


bestowed all these pains on the formation of|sist in outward performances, but in knowing 


the worm without some useful end, we would 
now also add a few words in concluding this 
section of our treatise. 

Those who know what astonishing results 
are produced by the labors of the minute and 
(compared with the worm) still more humble 
Madrepore polyp, commonly known as the 
Coral insect; bow in the course of ages it 
builds up continents in the midst of the ocean ; 
will not for an instant be inclined to doubt 
that the worm aids in the deposition of the 
surface-soil, simply on the score of its appa- 
rent insignificance; and although the traces 
of the Annelide in the geological formations 
of past ages are but slight, yet it is believed 
by reflecting observers that the little creature 
has (as in the case of the polyp just referred 
to) pursued its labors from avery early period 
in the earth’s history. 

But be that as it may; suppose its opera- 
tions have only been confined to the deposi- 
tion of a portion of the existing mould, a cir- 
cumstance which we believe to be placed be- 
yond doubt; still our assertion holds good, 
that its history affords a striking exemplifica- 
tion of the divine truth, that no creature has 
been formed without its special ends, and that 


the bumblest are frequently selécted to carry |" 


out the most gigantic natural operations.— 
The Earthworm and Housefly. 


For “The Friend.” 

The following narrative has been prepared 
for the readers of ‘The Friend,” in hopes it 
may be of use to some in this day who are 
looking outward for that which alone will be 
found within. 

In the eastern part of the State of Ohio 
there lived a young man in the year 1842, 
who at that time bad not quite reached the 
twenty-first year of his age, and during this 
critical period of his life, he was much ex- 
posed to the corrupting influence of the world, 
and was led away by the example of those 
around him, into many things inconsistent 
with the conduct ofa true christian. Though 
he had a birth-right membership in the So- 
ciety of Friends, yet, living some miles from 
any meeting of Friends, he at that time sel- 
dom attended their meetings ; but still he did 
not feel satisfied without some kind of religion, 
and sometimes attended the meetings of other 
religious professors, and was quite taken with 
their preaching and performances, ‘and at 


the heart-changing power of the Holy Spirit. 
There was in this day too much of a looking 
outward for that which only would be found 
within. He added much more on this subject, 
which is not now remembered, and, in the 
morning, when he was about starting away, 
he again spoke, for the most part on the same 
subject, which made a lasting impression gn 
that young man’s mind, which he remembers 
distinctly to this day. It was the beginning 
of a change in his life, which still continues, 
for he is now, and long has been, endeavoring 
to walk in that strait and narrow way that 
leadeth unto life eternal, though he has noth- 
ing to boast of. 

Wm. Evans in his Journal says but little in 
regard to the circumstance, merely stating — 
that he staid that night with a widow, and © 
had some service in the morning, before he 
left, and said he realized the trath of the say- 
ing: he that watereth others shall be watered 
himself. He, no doubt, was divinely com- 
missioned to speak to that young man, and 
was sent to that house for that Ap i se 

Ohio, 7th month 30th, 1874. 


Mecanique Celeste. 


Those who took the trouble to read in a re- 
cent number of the Advocate an article entitled 
“Mary Somerville and Mecanique Celeste,” 
may wish to know something about the great 
work of M. La Place, bearing the above title. 
It is hardly to be presumed that the state- 
ment of Lord Brougham relative to the igno- 
rance concerning this book and its contents 
holds true at the present time ; yet it is a fact 
that very few even among scholars know any 
thing about it except the name, and only a 
very small fraction of this number are ac- 
quainted with the merit and extent of the 
work. Mecanique Celeste may be regarded 
as a comprehensive commentary on the law 
of gravitation, reducing all the known phe- 
nomena of the motions of the heavenly bodies 
to this wonderful law of nature, the grandest 
generalization of the human mind. The work 
is divided into two parts. In the first are 
given the methods and formule for determin- 
ing the motions of the centers of gravity of the 
heavenly bodies, their figures, the oscillations 
of the fluids which are spread over them, and 
the motions about their centers of gravity. 
In the second part, these formule are ap- 


times felt almost ready to join in with them|plied to the planets, the satellites, and the 
About this time our beloved Friend Wm. Evans, comets. 


visited the meetings of Ohio Yearly Meeting, | 


and was at the meeting nearest to where this 


The celebrated problem of these bodies is 
investigated in all its detail. Each planet 
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and satellite is tracked through the heavenly|jects discussed in the “Mecanique Celeste.” |ginia, for 1870, was, in round numbers, 8,00) 


spaces, notwithstanding it is inflaenced by all 
the rest, directly as the mass, and inversely 
as the square, of their distance from it. The 
solution of this problem enables the astrono- 
mer to give the position of a heavenly body 
at any time past, or predict its place during 
the ages to come. The perturbations of the 
heavenly bodies, giving rise to changes in the 
position of their orbits in space, also the form 
of the orbits, are calculated. These elements, 
which in ordinary descriptive astronomy, are 
regarded as fixed and constant, are subject to 
slow changes, running through vast ages. 
To investigate the laws, periods and limita- 
tions of these changes taxed the highest pow- 
ers of the human mind. 

The solution of this difficult problem by 
La Grange and La Place furnishes one of the 
most interesting chapters in Celestial Mechan- 
ics. By it we learn that the stability of the 
solar system is secured for all time. Newton 
predicted the ultimate wreck of our system 
in consequence of these changes running on 
indefinitely in one direction. 


In the original there are ten books and half|000 bushels. 


as many volumes, In this country we have 
a translation, with very extended comments 
and expositions, by Nathaniel Bowditch, one 
of the most eminent mathematicians our coun- 
try has produced. This translation makes 
four large quarto volumes of about 90) pages 
each. In order to read this translation, so 
fully elucidated, the graduate from our colleges 
will find it necessary to go farther in trigo- 
nometery and calculus than his professors 
have taken him. He will then need all his 
resources in mathematical science, and a mea- 
sure of mathematical genius besides. 

Let it be remembered, therefore, that Mrs. 
Somerville, without the aids afforded the stu- 
dent of the present day, by the force of her 
incomparable genius, not only read but wrote 
an account of this ponderous and abstruse 
work, Without aid from other mathematical 
minds she leaped the immense chasms left by 
La Place in his equations and formule, and 
which Bowditch has bridged for the bene- 
fit of other students of physical astronomy. 


The secular inequalities of the motions of] No wonder the simple fact that she had ac- 


Jupiter and Saturn, may serve to illustrate the 
remarkable law of equilibrium prevailing 
among the celestial bodies. The orbits of these 
planets gradually approach to and recede from 
each other, making a complete vibration by 
returning to the same relative position in 
space in about 50,000 years. The variation 
of the modes and inclinations are confined 
within narrow limits. 

The eccentricities of these planets are also 
subject to secular changes, which, if continued 
in one direction would eventually entirely 
change their climate. ‘The cycle is completed 
in about 70,000 years. These changes are 
likewise confined within certain narrow limits. 
The elliptical orbit of the earth for thousands 
of years has been approaching a circle, by 
virtue of which the moon’s mean motion has 
been accelerated for a corresponding time. 
After a while it will reach its limit and then 
begin its return. 

The rotary motion of the heavenly bodies 
has caused them to assume a spheroidal form. 
This figure, deviating slightly from the sphere, 
has given rise to many interesting phenomena, 
such as the precession of the equinox, which 
makes a complete revolution in about 25,000 
years; also the libration and mutation of the 
moon. Thus the figure of the heavenly bodies 
gives rise to many interesting problems in 
physical astronomy. 

The theory of the moon, which investigates 
the many inequalities in the motion of that 
luminary in consequence of the powerful at- 
traction of the sun as the disturbing body, fills 
one book. The comparison of the preceding 
theories with observation is interesting as 
showing the correctness of theory and the 
truthfulness of the law of gravitation, on which 
it is founded. 

The theory of the satellites of Jupiter, filling 
another book, is interesting and important. 
On account of the quickness of their revolu- 
tions, all the great changes which time would 
not develop, except with great slowness, in 
the planetary system, are passed through in 
a few years, thus enabling the astronomer 
to test the correctness of theory by observa- 
tion. ‘The theories of cometary motion and 


complished such a task made her famous in the 
eyes of those who were at all qualified to ap- 
preciate the magnitude and difficulty of ber 
achievement.—Ohristian Advocate. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
A Plain Exterior. 


“To accuse any Monthly Meeting of fre- 
quently prefering individuals for service in 
the church, simply or chiefly for their exterior 
plain appearance, is very unjustifiable. We 
imagine no one can possibly suppose that a 
plain exterior is in itself, sufficient qualifica- 
tion [for service in the church]; buat other 
things being equal, there can be no question 
of its being a recommendation—if it does not 
qualify, neither of itself, does it disqualify. 
Whereas a fashionable exterior, with or with- 
out the requisite essentials, must be, in itself, 
a forbidden element in the character.”— 
British Frieng vol. xxiv. p. 119. 


Taxation that Kills. . 
In a recent number of Scribner's Magazine, 
Dr. 8. G. Holland makes the following com- 
ments upon the statistics contained in the 


report for 1873, of Ruffner, Superintendent of|for that State is no worse than the rest of tk 


Public Instruction in Virginia: showing the 
destructive effects upon its prosperity, in every 
sense, of the consumption of ardent spirits, 
within its limits. He says: “There are 2856 
retail liquor shopsin the State. If these shops 
sell the average amount of liquor sold by the 
liquor shops of the United States, and there 
is no reason to suppose they do not, the an- 
nual amount consumed is $10,622,888. There 
are additions to be made to this from whole- 
sale dealers and patent medicines which are 
bought and consumed for their alcohol, that 
raise the aggregate to $12,000,000. There is 
no doubt that the sum total exceeds these 
terrific figures, which leave out entirely the 
alcohol used for mechanical and manufactur- 
ing purposes. This sum exceeds the total 
value of all the farm productions, increase in 
live stock, and value of improvements, of the 
year 1870, according to the U.S. Census, in 


the seven best counties of the State, and by |pleasure. 


Saturn’s rings are developed in all their full-| just about the same amount, the value of the 


ness. 
Such are some of the most important sub- 


productions of forty-five smaller counties dur- 


ing the same year. The wheat crop of Vir-! your own heart upon your bed and be still 


This, at $1.50 per bushel, whi 
is more than was received, makes exact 
$12,000,000. In brief, Virginia drank up 
entire wheat crop to the last gill! 
Ruffner presents other illustrative estimat 
but nothing can add to the force of thd 
which we have cited. He then goes on jf 
show that the total taxation for State pt 
poses, including legislation, salaries, cou 
institutions for dumb, blind, and insane, 1) 
lic schools and interest on the public dq 
only reaches the sum of $3,500,000, while 
add to this sum all the local taxation, wou 
not equal the burden which the people voluy 
tarily lay upon themselves. But this is oy 
all. The injury done to public order, and 
private health and enterprise, is to be tak 
into account. Ruffner believes that the ti 
wasted, the injury done to business, and tf 
cost of crime, pauperism, insanity and litigl| 
tion resulting from intemperance, would 
more costly than the liquor itself. Then t 
Superintendent, with figures furnished by tif 
distinguished actuary, Neison, in the interes 
of life insurance, shows how much valuat 
life is thrown away in the State. Betwelf 
fifteen and twenty years of age the numberj 
deaths of temperate and intemperate persom 
is as 10 to 18; between twenty-one a 
thirty, 10 to 51; between thirty and forty, 
to 40. Attwenty years of age a tempere 
person’s chance for lifeis 44.2 years—intemp@ 
ate, 15.6; at thirty, the temperate man’s chany 
is for 36.5 years, intemperate, 13.8; at fo 
years, the proportionate chances are 18.8 
11.6 years. Thus money, health, moralit 
industry, good order, and life itself, in end 
mous sums, go into this bottomless caldroy 
Is their any return of good for all this ej 
penditure? None. The loss is entire, a 
irredeemable. If the whole had gone ov§ 
Niagara Falls, something would be picked 
on the shore below, but nothing is left frog 
this waste. A bushel of grain transform 
into alcohol, and swallowed as a beverage, 
a bushel of grain annihilated. If all that 
spent for liquor were put into a huge furnad 
and burned, we should have the ashes; b 
as it is, we have no ashes except such as, wi 
shame and tears, we are obliged to bury. 
We have not displayed these figures for th 
special purpose of reading a lesson to Virgini 


States of the Union; but one of her faithf 
officers has brought out the statistics, and t 
country ought to feel very much obliged + 
him for them. They give us the facts thi 
account for all our public distress. We co: 
sume as a nation, $600,000,000 a year in spi 
ituous liquors, a sum which only needs a ver 
few multiplications to pay the whole. publ 
debt of the country. Liquor is at the botto 
of all our poverty. IPf the tax for it we 
lifted, there would not need to be a man, w 
man or child without bread. If it could } 
lifted from the Southern States alone, it wou 
not take five years to make them not on 
prosperous but rich.” 7 


‘ 
ad ‘ 


. | 

The business in which we cannot ask t 
protection and assistance of God, cannot 
an innocent pursuit; the amusement for whit 
we dare not thank Him, cannot be an innoes 


' 


Stand in awe and sin not: commune w 


For “The Friend,” 
Indian Affairs, 
(Continued from page 403.) 


punish the Indians for this offence. 


THE FRIEND. 


Cheyenne village of Cedar Bluffs was attack- 
ed, and 26 Indians killed, 30 wounded, and 


Che present unsettled condition of some of|their property distributed as plunder among 


tribes of Indians in the Territories, has 
jracted public attention to this subject, and 
fragmentary incidents related in the news- 
yers from week to week, whilst exciting 
eral interest, have also tended in some 
asure to produce confused ideas of the 
ole truth respecting these people, and es- 
ially of what is known as the “ peace pol- 
,’ inaugurated by President Grant in 1869, 
l partially entrusted to the Society of 
ends to put in practice in governing the 
origines. With the hope ofspreadingsome 
ormation before the readers of “The Friend,” 
the subject, it is proposed to give an out- 
2 of the origin and progress of the “ mission 
rk” and government agency now being car- 
d on by the Society of Friends in this con- 
tion. In doing this, a brief sketch of the 
tory of the Indian tribes west of the Mis- 
Sippi since 1851, seems necessary for a clear 
derstanding of the subject. The following 
racts from the Annual American Cyclope- 
for 1867, will furnish this information. 
“Up to the year 1851, the vast uninhabited 
lins eastward of the Rocky Mountains were 
mitted to be Jndvan territories, and numer- 
3 tribes roamed at will from Texas and 
xico to the northern boundary of the terri- 
y of the United States. At that time the 


the soldiers. After this petty hostilities were 
kept up during the summer and fall, but the 
Indians professed a desire for peace, and ap- 
plied to the commander of Fort Lyon, Major 
Wynkoop, to negotiate a treaty to secure it. 
The Indians were commanded by that officer 
to collect their people about the fort, and were 
assured of safety. They gathered about 500 
men, women and children to this place, and 
while there, under promise of protection, these 
defenceless people were attacked by Colonel 
Chivington and slaughtered without mercy. 
This atrocious affair, known as the Sand 
Creek massacre, was perpetrated on the 29th 
of November, 1864. A war with these tribes 
immediately ensued, which drew 8,000 men 
from the forces then engaged in suppressing 
the insurrection in the South, and absorbed 
$30,000,000 of the treasure of the country. 
No more than fifteen or twenty Indians were 
killed during the entire campaign of 1865, 
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The|Phil. Kearney was established on the 15th of 


July, and C. F. Smith on the 2d of August. 
The Indians notified the troops from the first, 
that the occupation of this territory would be 
resisted, Their warning was disregarded, 
and a sharp warfare raged all along this route 
through the late summer and the autumn of 
this year, culminating in the slaughter of a 
detachment of soldiers at Fort Phil. Kearney 
on the 21st of December. A wagon train had: 
been sent a short distance from the fort, at- 
tended by an escort, to procure lumber, when 
they were set upon by a party of Indians. 
Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. Fetterman 
was then ordered out with forty-nine men to 
the rescue of the wagon train, and the whole 
company, including its commander, were kill- 
ed. 

“Associated with these hostile tribes engag- 
ed in the Sioux war in the north, was a tribe 
of Cheyennes related to the Cheyennes of the 
south ; and no sooner did the news of the open 
hostilities on the Powder River trail reach 
the kindred tribes of Nebraska and Colora- 
do, than the greatest apprehension prevailed 


and the attempt to obtain peace by means of|that war would be kindled also on the line 


war proved utterly futile. Commissioners 


of the Pacific Railroad. When this excite- 


were accordingly appointed in the autumn of/ment first began, General St. George Cook, 


that year (1865), to procure a council with 
the hostile tribes, and, if possible, settle upon 
the terms of a treaty. The Commissioners 
met the chiefs of the Cheyennes and Ar- 
rapahoes, and other tribes of that region, at 


covery of gold in California drew a tide of|the mouth of the Little Arkansas, in October, 


migration across this wide reservation ; and 
was found necessary to make a treaty with 
yeral tribes, according to the provisions of 
1ich a broad highway was opened to Cal- 
rnia, and the tribes restricted within cer- 
n limits, but with the privilege of ranging 
er the belt reserved as a route of travel, in 
eir hunting-excursions. The Government, 
sreover, agreed to pay the Indians $50,000 
year, for fifteen years, in consideration of the 
ivilege granted to immigrants to cross the 
sins without molestation. 

“ The boundaries assigned by this treaty to 
e Cheyennes and Arrapahoes included the 
‘ger part of the present Territory of Colo- 
do, while the Crows and Sioux were to oc- 
py the tract of land now traversed by the 
wwder River route to Montana. Some years 
er the treaty above mentioned was made, 
ld and silver were discovered in Colorado 
on the Indian reservations, and settlers pour- 
in regardless of the rights of these tribes; 
d when the lands were in great part taken 
by theintruders, another treaty was made 
secure them in their possessions. Thistook 
uce on the 18th of February, 1861. By this 
w treaty these Indians gave up a large ex- 
it of territory, and agreed to confine them- 
ves to a small district, situated upon both 
les of the Arkansas River, and along the 
rthern boundary of New Mexico; and the 
1ited States was to protect them in these 
ssessions, and pay an annuity of $30,000 to 
ch tribe for fifteen years, and to furnish 
em with stock and agricultural implements. 
om this time to April, 1864, no difficulties 
curred between these tribes and the white 
1abitants of Colorado. ; 
«During the summer of 1864 complaints 
re made of Indian depredations and rob- 
ries upon the property of settlers. Colonel 
ivington, who had command of the troops 
tioned at Denver, permitted a subordinate 


1865, and induced them to give up their reser- 
vation upon the Arkansas, and accept another 


in the State of Kansas, with the privilege of|ing of the year 1867. 


ranging over the uninhabited plains which 
had formerly been their own. When this 
treaty came before the Senate for ratification, 
it was so amended as to exclude these tribes 
entirely from the State of Kansas, and they 
were left with nothing but their hunting privi- 
leges on the unsettled landsof the plains. Not 
withstanding this material defect in the rati- 
fied treaty, the peace was strictly preserved 
by these southern tribes through the year 
1866. 

“During the fifteen years for which annui- 
ties had been promised by the treaty of 1851, 
the Sioux and Crows to the north of the great 
line of overland travel remained unmolested 
by the whites. The Crows had been driven 
into Montava by the Sioux, and the latter 
tribe now occupied the wide range of territo- 
ry originally assigned to both. Territories to 
the south had become populous with immi- 
grants, and civilization was crowding toward 


in command at Omaha, forbade the sale of 
arms and ammunition to the Indians within 
the limits under his command. This only in- 
creased the irritation of the Cheyennes and 
Arrapahoes, for they depended upon their 
regular supplies of ammunition for the uses of 
the chase. 


“ Such was the state of things at the open- 


The Sioux and Cheyen- | 


nes of the north had exasperated and alarmed | 
the troops on the Powder River route, and | 


offers which had been made to treat with 
them, they would: not listen to, until the 
forces should be withdrawn. In the south the 
Cheyennes and Arrapahoes, and the kindred 


tribes of the Kiowas, Camanches, and Apa- , 


ches, had not yet forgotten the cruel massa- 
cre of Sand Creek. They had been forced 
from the rich lands of Colorado, they had been 
left with only the poor privilege of ranging the 
plains for buffalo and other game; and finally 
this privilege was rendered worthless by the 
order forbidding the sale of arms and ammu- 
nition, which was made early in January at 
the Arkansas posts also. There was a feeling 
of mutual distrust, and threats were muttered 
by the leading chiefs of the Indian tribes ofa 
general warfare at the opening of spring. 
“The United States forces were under the 
command of Lieutenant-General William T. 


them from the East, when wild rumors of|Sherman, of the Military Division of the Mis- 


rich mines in Montana, beyond them to the 
northwest, attracted the fatal stream of im- 
migrationacrosstheirlands. Theirrich hunt- 
ing-grounds were now narrowed down to the 
valley from the north of which flowed the 
Powder River. Their annuity from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had ceased, and 
it was more than ever important that the 
remnant of their hunting-ranges should remain 
undisturbed, for they would be dependent on 
them altogether for subsistence. 

“At this juncture of their affairs, orders 
were issued by the commanding officers of the 


souri. This division was divided into three 
departments, that of Dakota to the north, 
commanded by General A. H. Terry ; that of 
the Platte, in the middle, commanded by 
General C. C. Augur; and that of the Missou- 
ri, to the south, commanded by General W. 8S. 
Hancock. 

“ The Indians engaged in the war were the 
northern Cheyennes and Arrapahoes, about 
800 warriors ; and various bands of the great 
Sioux tribe, numbering 1,200 or 1,300; these 
were engaged in the north, and were respon- 
sible for the Fort Phil. Kearney slaughter. 


Military Departments of the Missouri and of|On the plains to the south were about 500 


Platte, to establish several military posts along 


the new route of travel to the Territory of|pahoes. 


Montana. On the 15th of June, 1866, the 
necessary orders were given to garrison Forts 


icer to set out with a detachment of men to|Reno, Phil Kearney, and C. F. Smith. Fort 


warriors of the southern Cheyennes and Arra- 
The Kiowas, Camanches and Apa- 
ches, have substantially observed the stipu- 
lations of the treaty of 1865. 

“Military operations against these tribes 


were entirely ineffectual in suppressing hos- 

tilities ; and according to the testimony of 
General Sherman, 50 Indians could ‘check- 
mate’ 3,000 soldiers. The same officer recom- 

mended peaceful negotiations as the only 

means of putting an end to the ravages on the 
lains. 

“ An act of Congress was passed on the 29th 
of March, in which there was a provision for 
repealing ‘all laws allowing the President, 
the Secretary of the Interior, or the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs to enter into treaties 
with any Indian tribe; bat this part of the 
act was repealed in June following, and on the 
20th of July an act was passed ‘to establish 
peace with certain hostile Indian tribes,’ which 
provided for the appointment of commissioners, 
with a view to the following objects: 

“1, To remove if possible, the causes of 
war. 

“2. To secure, as far as practicable, our 
frontier settlements, and the safe building of 
the railroads looking to the Pacific. 

“3. To suggest or inaugurate some plan 
for the civizilation of those Indians. 

“The northern tribes of Indians to the east 
of the Rocky Mountains number upwards of 
60,000, and include the powerful bands of the 
Sioux, Crows, northern Cheyennes and Ar- 
rapahoes, besides numerous less important na- 
tions. The southern tribes include the large 
nations of the Cherokees, Creeks, and the 
Choctaws, as well as the Kiowas, Camanches, 
and southern Cheyennes and Arrapahoes, and 
various lesser bands, forming a sum total of 
more than 85,000. Hach of these two grand 
ydivisions is collected on a reservation of their 
own; the northern district bounded on the 
north by the 46th parallel, east by the Missouri 
river, south by Nebraska and west by the 
104th meridian; the southern district bounded 
north by the State of Kansas, east by Arkansas 
and Missouri, south by Texas, and west by the 
100th or 101st meridian.” 

(To be continued.) 


es 
For “The Friend.” 


Listen, youthful reader, to the voice that is 
mightier than the noise of many waters. Art 
thou faithful in little things ? or art thou seek- 
ing to do something great, and to accomplish 
much in thy own way? Art thou willing to 
take up thy cross daily in the paths of self 
denial, and follow acrucified Saviour whither- 
soever He may lead; for He has cast up a 
boly way for all his humble, faithful disciples 
to walk in. Art thou obedient like Moses, 
who when the command was given, “put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standestis holy ground,” obeyed 
the word ofthe Lord. There may bea cover- 
ing of the mind, not acceptable in the Divine 
sight, and the command to thee may be to put 
it offfrom thee. My youthful reader! remem- 
ber, “ obedience is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken to the voice of the Lord, than the fat 
of rams.” Q,7U: 


The Life of an Indigo Planter—For some 
six months in the year the indigo planter in In- 
dia isin the saddle from six o’clock in the morn- 
ing until noon, superintending the ploughing, 
the sowing, the weeding and the reaping. 
About the end of June, says the London News, 
“ Mahaye” begins, and Jasts until the begin. 
ning of September. “ Mahaye” is the manu- 
facture of the indigo, the mashing and beat- 
ing of it in great vats, the running off.of the 


THE FRIEND. 


water into other vats, and the treatment of 
the stuff through various stages untilit emerges 
from the “presses” veritable indigo, worth 
ever sO many rupees a pound. “ Mahaye” 
occurs in the very hottest part of the Indian 
year; but the indigo planter must disregard 
the heat if he is to keep up his character and 
earn commission. He spends hours every 
day in a little shed perched high over his vats, 
whence he can superintend the labors of the 
coolies, and see for himself that the mashing 
is thorough and the running off takes place in 
the nick of time. He must generally pervade 
the press-house, and it will not do for him to 
be dainty over a stain of blue on his hands or 
face. He must superintend the storing, for 
the mild Hindoo is not proverbial for honesty, 
and feels sorely tempted when the chance 
offers to carry off a piece of indigo which will 
hardly make a knot in his cummerbund, and 
yet for which he can realize a rupee. When 
“ Mahaye” is over the cold weather is think- 
ing of setting in, and then, after giving a start 
to his cultivation, the indigo planter feels 
himself a free man for a season. His holiday 
time has come.— Late Paper. 


Selected. 

We know of nothing more apt to lead a 
young man into an evil course than a prize at 
a Church fair. When in place of a dollar he 
gains an article worth twenty, and is con- 
gratulated on every band on his good fortune, 
he is led to suppose himself born under a 
“lucky star,” and to think the securing of a 
fortune by a lottery ticket a far better way 
than the painful plodding of earnest industry. 
And when the Church has told him it was 
right in her service to ignore his conscience 
concerning raffling, can it blame him if he does 
it for his own, and when, perhaps, he promises 
himself that in case of success the Church 
shall largely share the benefit ? 


Salt in Sickness—Dr. Scudder remarks: “T 
am satisfied that I have seen patients die from 
deprivation of common salt during a protract- 
ed illness. It is a common impression that 
the food for the sick.should not be seasoned, 
and, whatever slop may be given, it is almost 
innocent of this essential of life. In the milk 
diet that [ recommend in sickness, common 
salt is used freely, the milk being boiled and 
given hot. And ifthe patient cannot take the 
usual quantity in his food, I have it given in 
his drink. This matter is so important that 
it cannot be repeated too often, or dwelt upon 
too long. The most marked example of this 
want of common salt I have ever noticed has 
been in surgical disease, especially in open 
wounds. Without asupply of salt. the tongue 
would become broad, pallid, puffy, with a ten- 
acious, pasty coat, the secretions arrested, the 
circulation feeble, the effusion at the point of 
injury serous, with an unpleasant watery 
pus, which at last becomes a mere sanies or 
ichor. A few days ofa free allowance of salt 
would change all this, and the patient get 
along well.” 

Paper flour barrels are being made in Iowa. 
They are said to be air-tight and waterproof, 


to weigh much less than the ordinary wooden | preaching and prayer. 


barrels, and to be able to stand more rough 
usage. One of the manufacturers predicts 
that in five years every barrel of western flour 
will be sent east in barrels made from the 
|Straw the wheat grew on.—Late Parer. 
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EIGHTH MONTH 15, 1874. 


In the “Christian Worker” for 7th 
15th, there is published an article by 
Woodard, entitled “ Ecclesiastical Impe 
ment,” in which exception is taken to & 
remarks made in Philadelphia Yearly 
ing, as shown by the account thereof 
tained in this journal under date 5th mo. 
The passage which is made the subject of 
ment is that, where it speaks of what 
called “ General Meetings” having been h 
“in which, however sincere the actors mi 
be, the proceedings were entirely at vari 
with the principles of Friends. In those m 
ings, Singing was practised, scores of pers 
were stated to be on their knees at the 8 
time, and large numbers were induced toc 
forward and place themselves on what w 
called the anxious benches.” 

The author of the article appears to un 
stand the expression, “the proceedings w 
entirely at variance with the principles 
Friends,” to mean, that everything connec 
with those meetings was inconsistent w 
our principles ; and he hence draws the c 
clusion that Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
demns “ the intervals of silence, vocal pra 
by a single individual at a time, vocal minist 
including doctrinal exhortation,” &., wh 
were found in them, “in addition” to the s 
cific matters objected to. One might reas 
ably have supposed that the immediate cc 
text, in which “singing,” “anxious benche 
and the practice of scores of persons falli 
on their knees at the same time, are specific 
would have shown L. W. that the meaning 
the speaker was to condemn those practic 
as entirely at variance with our principle 
and not to censure other matters connect 
with the meetings, to which no allusion w 
made or intended. Before drawing such | 
inference, it would have been well to ha 
practised some of that ‘‘charity” to which | 
refers, of which it is said, ‘lt thinketh © 
evil.” 

It is satisfactory to find that he admits t 
correctness of the description given of wh 
has taken place at these General Meetins 
In reference to the first thing mentioned,—t 
practice of singing in them—he attempts 


justify it, by quoting as follows from Robe 


Barclay : “ We acknowledge this to be a ps 
of God’s worship, very sweet and refreshing 
There is no comment made on this, and 
leaves the reader to infer that singing as no 
practised was a customary part of the we 
ship of our early Friends, which is entire 
“at variance” with the truth. The wor 
quoted are the commencement of a sentent 
and the qualifying clause which immediate 
follows, and is essential to a proper undé 
standing of what precedes it, is omitted. _ 
view of the importance of this subject at t 
present time, we quote the greater part 
this section from The Apology : ; 
“ As to the singing of psalms, there will 1 
be need of any long discourse; for that 
case is just the same as in the two former 
We confess this to 
a part ot God’s worship, and very sweet 
refreshing, when it proceeds from a true 
of God’s love in the heart, and arises fror 
divine influence of the Spirit, which 
souls to breathe forth either a sweet harm 


vords suitable to the present condition; 
ther they be words formerly used by the 
8, and recorded in scripture, such as the 
ms of David, or other words; as were the 
ns and songs of Zacharias, Simeon, and 
blessed Virgin Mary. But as for the 
hal, customary way of singing, it has no 
dation in scripture, nor any ground in 
Christianity : yea, besides all the abuses 
tent to prayer and preaching, it hath this 
e peculiar, that oftentimes great and hor- 
ies are said in the sight of God: for all 
ner of wicked, profane people, take upon 
n to personate the experience and condi- 
sof blessed David; which are not only 
, as to them, but also as to some of more 
iety, who utter them forth; .... such 
ing doth more please the carnal ears of 
, than the pure ears of the Lord, who ab- 
all lying and hypocrisy. 
hat singing then that pleaseth bim must 
heed from that which is purE in the heart 
n from the Word of Life therein) in and 
vhich, richly dwelling in us, spiritual songs 
hymns are returned to the Lord, accord- 
0 that of the apostle, Col. iii. 16. 
But as to their artificial music, either by 
ns, or other instruments, or voice, we have 
her example nor precept for it in the New 
bament.” 
obert Barclay would not have used such 
uage if artificial music by voice (which is 
ordinary way of singing) had been cus- 
ary or approved among his fellow profes- 
The writings of our early Friends con- 
numerous passages in which the practice 
ormal singing in meetings is condemned 
eing inconsistent with the spiritual nature 
Jivine worship as proclaimed by our Sa- 
ir himself. Such a practice seems never 
ave been introduced among them, and it 
ot sanctioned by the very few examples 
ecord, where persons were led “from a 
» sense of God’s love in the heart,” ‘to 
the forth a sweet harmony.” The follow- 
lare the principal instances of this which 
“come to remembrance. 
juring the cruel persecution of Friends in 
bland, when many of them were imprison- 
}t Aberdeen, the poor sufferers were favor- 
vith a remarkable visitation of Heavenly 
, which appears to have been accompanied 
1 a breathing forth of that ‘sweet har- 
y” to which R. Barclay refers. There is 
1ing to show that any words were uttered. 
rew Jaffray, one of the number, thus 
iks of it. “ When thirty or forty of our 
ent Friends were shut up in prison, I 
not but remember this particular instance, 
when we were all met in the low Tol- 
th, and not a word had been spoken among 
sither in prayer or preaching,—we breath- 
in our hearts for power to do the Lord’s 
;—his power at last broke in among us as 
, wonderful manner, to the melting and 
ering our hearts. And though | was kept 
r empty a long time, yet at last the glori- 
power of God broke over the whole meet- 
and upon me also, and ravished my heart, 
2a, did appear as a ray of Divine glory to 
ravishing of my soul, and all the living 
sin the meeting. So that some of those 
lhe town council above us, confessed to 
e of our number with tears, that the break- 
in of that power, even among them, made 
say one to another, ‘O! how astonish- 
it is, that our ministers should say, the 
kers have no psalms in their meetings; 
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for such an heavenly sound we never heard 
in either old or new church.’ ” 

George Fox, when a prisoner at Carlisle, 
was cruelly treated by his gaoler. He says 
in his journal: “ Once he came in a great rage 
and beat me with his cudgel, and as he beat 
me, he cried, come out of the window; though 
I was then far from it. While he struck me, 


[ was moved to sing in the Lord’s power, 


which made him rage the more. Then he 
fetched a fiddle and set him to play, thinking 
to vex me; but while he played, I was moved 
in the everlasting power of the Lord God to 
sing; and my voice drowned the noise of the 
fiddle, struck and confounded them, and made 
them give over fiddling and go their way.” 

There is another passage in his writings, 
in which he mentions that some Friends in 
prison were moved to sing; no doubt to the 
confusion of their persecutors, who saw these 
innocent victims of cruel usage thus rejoicing 
in tribulation from a sense of the Divine love 
extended to them; even as Paul and Silas, 
when they had been beaten and thrust into 
the inner prison, sang praises to the Lord. 

We think, therefore, that neither the pre- 
cepts nor the example of our predecessors in 
religious profession, can justly be brought for- 
ward to defend the introduction of singing 
into our meetings for worship, as has been in 
some cases attempted of latter times; and 
that the Friend who spoke of it in Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting as one of the evidences 
of departure from our principles, was justified 
in so considering it. 

With reference to scores of persons falling 
on their knees at one time, L. Woodard con- 
siders it as simply a return to primitive prac- 
tice, and that such persons are merely show- 
ing by the gesture of their bodies that they 
concur in an act of prayer. In other words, 
they merely kneel instead of standing up in 
time of prayer. The practice of the congre- 
gation rising when a minister kneelsin prayer, 
has so long been established among us, that 
it seems undesirable to make any change 
therein, unless for some manifest advantage ; 


yet we know not that there is any point of 


principle involved in the special attitude 
adopted. But this has nothing to do with 
the case before us. That which was justly 
condemned, was, not that many kneeled to 
express their unity with some vocal address 


to the Throne of grace, but that a state of 


mental excitement was indulged and fostered 
which led scores to prostrate themselves at 
one time in attempted prayer—contrary to 
the advice of the Apostle that “all things be 
done decently and in order.” For God is not 
the author of confusion. 

The same evasive style of reasoning is ex- 
hibited by L. W. in commenting on the ob- 
jection made to persons being “induced to 
come forward and place themselves on what 
were called anxious benches.” That we may 
not seem to do him injustice, we quote his 


own language: ‘This is but a repetition of 


the former charge, varied a little in language, 
and referring to this point of difference: in- 
stead of kneeling at their seats, the individuals 
who, as Barclay says, felt ‘that they could 
pray together with one accord,’ came together 
in some convenient place, which of course 
must be in one of the aisles. How any infrac- 


tion of the principles of Friends is involved in| year, payable in advance. 


this unconstrained choice of individuals, with 
reference to a particular locality in the meet- 
ing-house, I am unable to see.” 
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It is difficult to see how a person familiar 
with the customs of our Society, could sup- 
pose, that the Friend who made the remarks 
which led to the article written by L. W., had 
any reference to persons occupymg any par- 
ticular part of the house for the usual and 
proper purposes of a meeting of Friends. 
The real objection is to the imitation of a 
practice in use among the Methodists, and 
perhaps some other religious denominations, 
where persons are encouraged to come for- 
ward and place themselves in view of the 
congregation, and be made recipients of the 
advice, exhortations, and prayers of all in- 
terested, with the expectation that they will 
then and there experience conversion and for- 
giveness, and become the redeemed children 
of God. Whatever of sincerity may exist in 
the minds of those who thus act, and in what- 
ever degree that sincerity may be owned by 
the Searcher of all hearts, we cannot unite 
with such innovations; for their effect is al- 
most inevitably to encourage a state of sym- 
pathetic mental excitement, having its root 
in our natural faculties, and not proceeding 
from the Spirit of Grace; and to direct the 
attention outward to our fellow beings for 
help, instead of looking to Christ as revealed 
in the heart, by whom only the work of re- 
demption can be accomplished. 

The practice of Friends has ever been on 
such occasions to retire inward, and endeavor 
to feel the presence of the Lord ; and to wait 
in true submission on him, so that they may 
receive such degrees of spiritual light and re- 
freshment as He sees meet to administer. In | 
such a gathered state, they are prepared to | 
derive comfort and help from such outward 
ministry as proceeds from the Divine gift in_ 
others, and is owned by the Spirit of Truth 
in themselves; but all other ministry they 
experience to have a scattering and withering 
effect. For, as Isaac Penington says, “There 
is a spirit of delusion as well as of truth; this 
works in the heart as a minister of righteous- 
ness, in a seeming light, and warming the 
heart with a wrong fire, brings it into a 
wrong bed of rest, and administers to it a 
wrong peace, hope and joy; setting up there 
a wrong sense, belief and judgment concern- 
ing itself and others.” 

The defence of the truth, in the present in- 
stance, has been felt to be a painful daty, for 
it is far more pleasant to speak in the lan- 
guage of praise than of reproof; to find evi- 
dences of unity, than of disagreement. And 
we have also been sensible, that the difficul- 
ties in our Society,of which some of the pro- 
ceedings above considered are only a partial 
exemplification, are not to be removed by 
argument. In the language of Samuel Fother- 
gill, “ There is a spirit that is gone forth into 
the camp, and is splendidly delusive. This 
spirit leads into notions, it snuffs up the wind, 
and lives in commotions itself raises.” There 
is but one power that is able to keep us from 
being led astray, even “that Holy Spirit 
which was and is the ground of truth for- 
ever.” May all be brought under its guid- 
ance, and preserved therein. 


Our subscribers are reminded that with the 
present number, the Forty-seventh volume 
ends, and that our terms are Two dollars a 
Remittances may 
be made to the Agent, Joun S. Sroxes, No. 
116 North Fourth St., either direct, or by 
post-office money order, 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forricn.—The British Parliament was prorogued 
on the 7th inst. by a message from the Queen, which 
was read by royal commission. The Queen thanks 
both Houses for voting the annual grant to her son 
Prince Leopold. She states that the relations with all 
foreign Powers are friendly. She laments the condi- 
tion of Spain, and earnestly desires the restoration of 
peace and order in that country, but considers non- 
interference as most conducive thereto. The message 
proceeds to congratulate Parliament upon its work, and 
expresses pleasure because of the reduction of taxation ; 
at the passage of the factory act, by which the health of 
women and children will be promoted; at the passage 
of the act reforming church patronage in Scotland, 
which will conduce to the religious welfare of the peo- 
ple, because it removes the cause of controversy; and 
at the passage of the public worship regulation bill, 
which will settle the form of worship of the Established 
Church. The gross public income of the United King- 
dom in the year ending 6th mo. 30th last, was £77,327- 
063. The total ordinary expenditure amounted to 
£74,974,891, The balance in the exchequer at that 
date was £5,314,879. 

There has been a terrible gale off the coast of Scot- 
land. Hundreds of fishing boats are over due, and it 
is feared that many of them have been lost. 

Before the British government consented to be repre- 
sented in the Brussels conference, it was stipulated that 
there shall be no change in the recognized rules of in- 
ternational law, and that no restrictions shall be placed 
upon the conduct of naval operations. England re- 
serves the right to accept or reject any recommendations 
which the conference may make. 

The Bank of England rate of discount has been ad- 
vanced from 3 to 4 per cent. 

The British government intend immediately to effect 
a complete re-armament of the fortresses of Gibraltar 
and Malta. 

A serious riot occurred in Portsmouth the 8th inst., 
in consequence of the pier authorities closing a thorough- 
fare. Several thousand persons were engaged in the 
riot which was finally suppressed by the military. 

Advices from New Zealand state that six thousand 
emigrants from Great Britain arrive in that colony 

every month. 
~~“Liverpool, 8th mo. 10th.—Uplands cotton, 8}d.; Or- 
leans, 8 a 83d. 

London.—Consols 923. U.S. sixes, 1865, 1083; new 
five per cents, 1043. 

A Paris dispatch of the 7th says: The attitude of the 
Spanish representatives here is most conciliatory, and 
difficulties with Spain are at an end. Senor Castelar is 


expected at Versailles, charged with the mission of|679, and specie and bullion $25,534,697 : total $495,-. 


negotiating for the recognition of the Republic of Spain. 
The Duke De Cazes, French Minister of Foreign A ffairs, 
denies absolutely the Spanish charges of connivance 
with the Carlists. The Duke says, Lizarroga’s escape 
from arrest while passing from Bayonne to Perpignan, 
was due to a misunderstanding of the local authorities. 
The Carlist officers seen in uniform at Bayonne, and 
elsewhere in French territory, had passports signed by 
the Spanish authorities. The Carlists obtained their 
supplies of arms and other war material by sea, through 
the remissness of the Spaniards in watching the coast. 

The Duke, in conclusion, assures Spain that the in- 
structions to the prefects of the southern departments 
to be vigilant have been explicitly renewed, and the 
government will see that the inferior authorities scru- 
pulously respect them. 

A special dispatch to the Daily News says the French 


government has seized 32,000 cartridges on the Spanish 


frontier destined for the Carlists. 

The wife of Don Carlos has arrived at Bordeaux. 

It is said the French troops guarding the Spanish 
frontier have been reinforced, and vigorous measures 
are ordered to prevent uniformed Carlists from crossing 
the boundary. ; 

A Versailles dispatch of the 6th says: The govern- 
ment has informed the permanent committee of Assem- 
bly that it will communicate immediately the details 
of any serious foreign question that may arise during 
the Legislative recess. 

The Cologne Gazette publishes a telegram from Paris 
stating that in a superior council of war General De 
Cissey, Minister of War, demanded an immediate credit 
of 4,000,000 francs, and an eventual credit of 1,000,000,- 
000 franes (one milliard) for army purposes. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 6th says: The circular note 
in relation to the Carlist insurrection has been sent to 


the different European Powers by Ulloa, Minister of| brands, $6 a $9.25. Old amber wheat, $1.50; new red, 


Foreign Affairs, and is published to-day. Ulloa says 
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and in support of this statement instances the massacres’ Of sheep 16,000 sold at 4} a 5} cts. per Ib. gross for 
at Cuenca and Olof. to choice. Hogs, $10.56 a $10.75 per 100 Ibs. net 

According to a Bayonne dispatch of the 10th, the:corn fed. Receipts, 4500 head. Baltimore.—Supet 
Carlist General Dorregary has captured the town of, flour, $4 a $4.75 ; extra, $5 a £5.75 ; family flour, $ 
Laguardia, and is advancing on Puebla, with the inten- 2 $9.25. Choice white and amber wheat, $1.40 a $1 
tion of cutting the railway between Miranda and | good to prime red, $1.30 a $1.38; Pennsylvania 
Logrono. ; $1.28 a $1.32. Yellow corn, 81 a 82 cts. ; white, | 

The Popolo Romano newspaper says that the Cabinet 92 cts. Oats, 50a55 cts Chicago.—No. 1 spring wh@ 
of the Vatican is negotiating to obtain from the govern-| $1.10; No. 2 do., $1.04} ; No. 3 do., $1.01. a 
ments of Austria, France and. Portugal the renuncia-| cts. No. 2 oats, 41 ets. St. Lowis.—No. 2 red wh 
tion of their right of excluding candidates at the Papal , $1.16 a $1.17; No. 3 do., $1.08 a $1.10. No. 2¢ 
elections. 55 cts. Oats, 48 cts. Lard, 143 cts. 

The Cologne Gazette says the French government has 
agreed to recall the war ship Orenoque from Civita 
Vecchia, and that the vessel will forthwith quit the 
station she has so long occupied. 

The London Daily Telegraph says it is reported that 
Russia has consented to recognize the Republic of 
Spain, and that all the other Powers will follow. 

It is also reported that the German government has 
notified its representatives abroad that the time has 
arrived to recognize the Spanish Republic. 

A Vienna dispatch states that a circular note had 
been received from the German government proposing 
that the great Powers take under consideration the ex- 
pediency of recognizing the Spanish government. 

On the 10th inst. the inhabitants of Barcelona were 
greatly alarmed in consequence of the approach of large 
bodies of Carlists, and there being no force in readiness 
to oppose them. 

Unitep SratEs.—In New York city last week there 
were 721 interments, 

The mortality in Philadelphia numbered 346, in- 
cluding 183 children under two years. During the 
Seventh month 1,562,602,586 gallons of water were 
pumped at the several water-works belonging to the 
city. The Fairmount works furnished about half of 
the total supply. 

The wool.clip of the State of Michigan this year 
amounts to about 6,000,000 pounds. 

The steamer Pat Rogers was burned on the Ohio 
river on the 5th inst., near Aurora, Indiana. The 
disaster was attended with great loss of life, no less than 
47 persons, mostly women, having perished. The boat 
and cargo, the latter consisting of cotton, cattle, sheep, 
&e., were totally destroyed. The fire commenced in 
the cotton, which it is supposed took fire from sparks 
that fell from the chimneys. 

The devastation committed by locusts on the crops 
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Received from William Hancock, Pa., $2, vol. 
from §. E. Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 48, and for Jesse Ha 
$2, vol. 48; from Sarah Ann Corse, Del., per W. 
Corse, $2, vol. 48; from Samuel Chadbourne, N. 
$2, vol. 48; from Isaac Child, Io., $2, vol. 48; 
Dr. George Thomas, Pa., $2, to No. 24, vol. 49, and 
J. Preston Thomas, $2, to No, 23, vol. 49, and Rich 
M. Thomas, Enos Morris, John Webster, and Jo 
Ogilsbe, $2 each, vol. 48 ; from Thomas 8: Pike, 
per G. J. S., $2, vol. 48. ; 


WANTED. 

A suitable Friend to take the position of W 
Teacher and Assistant Governor at Westtown Boar 
School—for next Session. Apply to 

Charles Evans, 702 Race street, Philadelph 
Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, New Jersey 
Joseph Walton, Moorestown, New Jersey. — 


SHELTER FOR COLORED ORPHANS 


Wanted, by the 1st of 10th mo. next, a sui 

Friend for Matron for the above institution. 
Application may he made to 

Hannah R. Newbold, 648 Franklin St. © 

Mary Wood, 524 South Second St. a 

Mary Randolph, 247 North Twelfth St. 

Anna W. Lippincott, 460 North Seven 


WANTED. 


An unmarried Friend to take the position of Gove 
at Westtown Boarding School, on or before the cl 
the present session, in the 10th month next. 

Apply to 
Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, 


; : ; New Jel 

is causing a great deal of suffering among the poorer ; : 

class of settlers in northwestern Iowa. dose Welton, ee ee pray Bl 
The imports into the U. States for the ten months AILE8 Vans, Race street, F e Pe 


ending 4th mo. 30th last, were merchandize $469,769,- 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The next Term will commence on Fourth-da 
mo. 2nd, 1874. Applications for admissions sho 
addressed to SamvueEt J. GuMMERE, Presid 

Haverford College, Montgomery Co 


304,376. During the corresponding period, 1878, the 
total imports were $556,567,409. ‘The exports for the 
ten ‘months referred to in 1874 were, merchandize 
$479,775,710, and specie and bullion $39,175,676 : total 
$518,951,386, which is $23,647,010 more than the im- 
ports in that period. 

The Bureau of Statistics publishes the following 
statement in relation to the foreign trade: Number 
and tonnage of vessels engaged in the foreign trade 
which entered into and cleared from the United States 
during the twelve months ended April 30th, 1874 and 


1873. 
Cleared. 
No. Tons. 
12,032 3,984,661 
20,989 9,071,316 


33,021 13,055,977 


11,227 3,743,497 
19,875 7,875,011 


2 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAN 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philade 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. W 
tneton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients 1 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Bo 
Managers. ; % 


Diep, on the 3d of 7th month, 1874, at her 
dence in Medford, N.J., Mary 8. Lrpprce 
elder and overseer of Upper Evesham Month: 
ing, in the 88rd year of her age. This dear Frit 
under severe physical affliction during the Ia 
years of her life. This she endured with mue 
tian resignation, not the slightest murmur beit 
against what she accepted as the Divine will | 
ing her. She was diligent in the attendance ¢ 
ligious meetings when able, and even when red 
comparative helplessness, she solicited and 
the assistance of others to enable her to perf 
important duty, saying, “I must do what I ¢ 
her last illness she was engaged in earnest supp 
for a mansion in Heaven, saying, “Oh! Hol 
be pleased to look down upon me with an eye 
ad an evidence was granted her that He wh 
for his children, however little in their o 1 
with her, shielding her with His arm of 4 
power. Very near the close with a peaceful 
countenance, she raised her feeble arms ant 
said, “Come, come, come ve uickly.” 
are the pure in heart, for they oe see Ge 
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Foreign vessels, 21,023 9,147,504 


32,831 13,025,138 


American vessels, 12,073 3,609,420 
Foreign vessels, 19,655 7,831,577 

Total, 30,728 11,440,997 31,102 11,618,505 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 10th inst. New York.—American gold, 1098. 
U. 8. sixes, 1881, registered, 117}; do. coupons, 118}; 
do. 1868, registered, 116; coupon, 1173; 5 per cents, 
111%. Superfine flour, $4.80 a $5.10 ; State extra, $5.40 
a $5.75; finer brands, $6 a $10. No. 1 Chicago spring 
wheat, $1.30; No. 2 do., $1.24; new amber western, 
$1.33 ; white Kentucky, $1.88. Old white oats, 82 a 85 
cts.; new mixed, 60 a 65 cts. Western mixed corn, 82 
cts.; white, 91 a 92 cts. Carolina rice, 8} a 9} cts. 
Rangoon, 6} a 6} cts. Philadelphia.—Middling up- 
lands and New Orleans cotton, 17} a 17% cts. Super- 
fine flour, $3.50 a $4.25; extras, $4.50 a $5.75; finer 


$1.29. Rye, 88 a 91 cts. Yellow corn, 84 cts. Oats, 


that the Carlists, under pretext of defending religion,|50 a 58 cts. The receipts of beef cattle were 3505 head. 
are guilty of incendiarism, assassination and pillage,| The range of prices was from 4} to 7$cts, per Ib, gross. 


No, 422 Walnut Street. 


